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cause epistemological analysis evidently bores him, and partly because 
he is reserving the ideas as things exclusively for his second part, which 
treats them as objects of aesthetic intuition or mystic experience. On 
this topic, he repeats and amplifies many of the pretty fancies and sug- 
gestive analogies already set forth in his charming and valuable book 
The Myths of Plato. He is mistaken in supposing that others have 
not observed and felt this aspect of Platonism merely because they do not 
illustrate it by the same poems with which it is associated in his imagin- 
ation, or try to explain it by the same references to the literature of mysti- 
cism and the psychology of so-called psychical research. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By John Grier Hibben. 

(Epochs of Philosophy.) New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — 

pp. xii, 311. 

The editor of the new series on "The Epochs of Philosophy," Professor 
Hibben, has given his colleagues in that enterprise an example of prompt- 
ness by being one of the two first to publish. The present volume and one 
entitled Stoic and Epicurean, by Mr. R. D. Hicks, appeared simultaneously, 
and ten other volumes by representative authors in this country and Great 
Britain are definitely announced. The series seems to be intended to ap- 
peal to the intelligent general reader as well as to the student of the history 
of philosophy, and this volume by the editor is sure to be read not only 
with interest, but somewhat critically, as it may be assumed to represent 
the general spirit and purpose of the series as a whole. 

"The Philosophy of the Enlightenment," as very liberally interpreted 
by Professor Hibben, is practically coextensive with the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and it was highly desirable that a volume devoted to 
this subject should appear early in the publication of this series. But it 
should be clearly recognized that the task of writing an adequate book on 
this subject is no light one. Not many years ago it might have seemed 
otherwise, for the nineteenth century had so long been in the habit of 
patronizing the eighteenth century, particularly in the sphere of philosoph- 
ical speculation, that serious critical study and sympathetic appreciation 
seemed hardly called for in one dealing with the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. But the predicament of a well-known English periodical is at 
least a fair warning: once it was The Nineteenth Century; now, for obvious 
reasons, it must announce itself as The Nineteenth Century and After. This 
revised title certainly has a sinister sound. Of course, merely chronolog- 
ical divisions have little significance, but it is important always to remember 
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that we are living in an age of our own. The twentieth century philosophy 
when its tendencies become more clearly defined, will doubtless prove to 
have a character of its own, and its attitude toward the problems and 
methods of the eighteenth century can hardly fail to be different from that 
of the nineteenth century. Pragmatism, particularly in its more ethical 
developments, may perhaps be regarded as a natural 'afterglow' of the 
nineteenth century, but what shall be said of the outburst of realism? The 
reviewer has no personal leanings toward the particular form of realism 
which is at present being exploited, but to regard the movement as a negli- 
gible factor would plainly be absurd. And, if significant, what is it but the 
spirit of the eighteenth century asserting itself again (this time in anti- 
phenomenalistic terms) as against the tendency toward a vague and too 
complacent synthesis ? 'Let us have the world in fragments, if need 
be,' the realist would seem to say, 'so long as it is in truth a real world 
and not a benevolent Pickwickian fabrication.' This may not be the 
acme of philosophical wisdom, but, as a frequently recurring philosophical 
attitude it is essential to the life of philosophy itself. 

Professor Hibben has approached his subject in the spirit of fairness, if 
not with complete sympathy, and he has written a clear, objective, and 
competent account of eighteenth century thought from the general stand- 
point of German Idealism. There can be no question as to the author's 
scholarship, and the judicial tone which he maintains throughout is really 
admirable; but it can hardly be denied that he unconsciously follows most 
of the German historians of philosophy in under-rating the permanent 
significance of the British contribution to the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. This permanent significance is not, of course, to be sought in any 
body of philosophical doctrine, which we at the present day can safely adopt 
to the neglect of the later development of philosophy But philosophy 
is not a creed to be accepted; it is that inevitable criticism of cate- 
gories and progressive development of technical methods of dealing with 
experience in its larger aspects, which would still go on, even, if, for some 
inconceivable reason, the very name 'philosophy' should be abandoned. 
And these more or less definite and altogether inevitable methods do not 
'have their day and cease to be.' A few years ago, it is to be feared, 
most of us were guilty of using the well-worn phrase, 'the bankruptcy of 
empiricism'; but the phrase does not seem a happy one to-day, in the 
light of recent developments in philosophy. And if philosophy has be- 
come increasingly empirical (in a legitimate sense of the term, though 
not the eighteenth century sense), has not science, on its more construc- 
tive side, become increasingly rationalistic? This largely unconscious 
rapprochement between philosophy and science is a most hopeful sign of 
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the times, and suggests the possibility of a more concrete synthesis be- 
tween empiricism and rationalism than Kant and his immediate successors 
were able to accomplish. 

The reviewer would not seriouly criticise Professor Hibben for taking 
a somewhat conventional attitude toward eighteenth century philosophy 
so far as concerns his treatment of the technical problems. That was 
perhaps inevitable in a comparatively popular book. But he can hardly 
be said to do justice to the vast practical significance of the "Philosophy 
of the Enlightenment," if this is to be taken as practically including all 
that is generally meant by the eighteenth century development of philo- 
sophical thought. We talk much nowadays about interesting the 'plain 
man' in philosophy. It is to be feared that this sometimes means catering 
altogether too much to his prejudices and preconceptions. The eigh- 
teenth century philosophy, on the other hand, was singularly fearless> 
and yet it succeeded in reaching the average thoughtful man to an un- 
precedented extent. Literature, art, state-craft, all were profoundly 
affected by the spirit of the age, which found its clearest expression in the 
works of the philosophers. Even when we tend to belittle these noble 
champions of intellectual and political freedom, we unconsciously pay 
them the high compliment of comparing them with what we, at any rate, 
believe to be the greatest minds that have appeared since, and comfort- 
ably forget the powers of darkness that they contended against, — -religious 
obscurantism and political and social tyranny. This dramatic and in- 
tensely interesting side of eighteenth century thought is hardly brought 
out sufficiently in the present volume. Perhaps is would take more of 
a radical than Professor Hibben to do that, a man like the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, whose History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876), in spite of defects of temperamental bias and occasional inac- 
curacy, is one of the most helpful as well as one of the very most inter- 
esting contributions to the history of modern philosophy. Here again, 
however, Professor Hibben has been hampered by consideration of space. 
Sir Leslie Stephen was able to devote two fairly large volumes to only a 
part of the subject that Professor Hibben has treated in one small volume. 

While the author's expositions of philosophical systems are nearly 
always as good as could reasonably be expected, considering their neces- 
sary brevity, that of the system of Leibniz may be mentioned as, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, a good deal the best. Largely neglecting the 
figures of speech which Leibniz uses so lavishly in his more popular ex- 
positions, Professor Hibben manages to show in comparatively simple 
terms the essential relations between Leibniz's views on mathematics 
and logic, on the one hand, and his distinctively metaphysical views, 
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on the other. This has often been done, of course, in a technical way, 
particularly in recent years, but hardly as clearly and simply as Professor 
Hibben has done it in his exposition. 

The first nine chapters of the book are mainly devoted to the theoretical 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, Chapter IX being on "The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant"; Chapter X, the concluding one, is entitled "The 
Practical Influences of the Enlightenment." This is a rather unfortunate 
arrangement, for a great deal remains to be considered in the concluding 
chapter of 40 pages. After a very brief but clear account of the drift 
of ethical speculation in Great Britain during this period, still briefer 
mention is made of the Deist controversy and of the prevailing theories 
of government, and, in a few concluding paragraphs, Kant's attitude 
toward these moral, religious, and political problems is outlined. This 
over-burdened concluding chapter by no means does justice to the book 
as a whole, which is practically certain to have a favorable reception, 
and to make all those interested in philosophy wait expectantly for the 
following volumes of the series. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

The Individual and Reality : An Essay Touching the First Prin- 
ciples of Metaphysics. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. London, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909. — pp. xxiv, 449. 

Of idealism, at the present day, it may justly be said, "The King is 
dead! Long live the King!" Men gather in sad procession to follow 
to its last resting place the stately coffin of old hopes and outworn spec- 
ulations. But behind the dead monarch rides the new king, blood of 
the old blood and flesh of the old flesh. Mr. Fawcett's book cries allegiance 
to the new king. The old monarch, were he alive, would have looked 
with wary suspicion upon this warrior, grown bold in impious violence, 
would have bid him forth from his dominions; but the new king, wise 
through his sire's mischances, will doubtless hold him for a strong arm 
against the battle-days. 

For Mr. Fawcett's book cuts down ruthlessly well-nigh the whole 
sacred company of idealist heroes. A priori ideas; the eternal Ab- 
solute; intellect the all-compelling; the transcendent self; God, the 
absolute perfection; the timeless, spaceless ego. Down they fall, the 
long-reverenced worthies! Yet the warrior strikes so surely, so deftly, 
with such downright honest skill, that we stop to wonder and admire. 
And then when the mischief is done, we linger to carry out the dead and 
to yield allegiance to the champion and his band. And these are very 



